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^hich enables the constituencies to confirm or
withdraw the commission it has entrusted to a
ministry. With this privilege or liability restricted
the Cabinet would become less responsive to public
opinion and more self-confident: even though it
might no longer have at hand so easy an expedient
for enforcing discipline in the House of Commons
as the menace of a premature dissolution. A minis-
try, on entering office, might do so with a reasonable
assurance that it would probably not be compelled to
render an account of its stewardship until the expira-
tion of the full statutory term. The control of Parlia-
ment over the administration, already weakened by
the causes set forth below, will be further relaxed
if it becomes the practice for a Cabinet to remain in
office for a definite and prescribed, rather than an
uncertain, period. '' A President's usefulness," says
an American critic quoted on a later page, "is
measured, not by efficiency, but by calendar month;
it is reckoned that if he be good at all he will be
good for four years." And of the Prime Minister,
like the President, it may perhaps also be said that
he " need only keep alive."

The Prime Minister's influence and importance
are growing. He is acquiring new and enlarged
attributes, beyond those he possesses as chairman
of the executive board, and chief of the dominant
party in Parliament. Considerable progress has been
made towards bestowing substantive recognition
upon his office. The royal Proclamation of December
2, 1905, which gave precedence to " Our Prime
Minister" next after the two Archbishops, has
more than a ceremonial significance. It indicates
that the Prime Minister is no longer officially